The Evolution of Democracy

said, "would only be used when the councils
afraid to take the responsibility of a law on
selves, and wish to shift the burden of it on the
people." The referendum at the option of the Legis-
lature was rejected by 64 votes to 34.

M. Anderwert was willing to go further in the
matter of making concessions to the people, and
proposed the veto. " It is admitted," he said, " that
the people ought to have some direct influence over
legislation secured to them. Experience has proved
that the actual voters are not usually a large propor-
tion of the total number. In the cantons this is
partly due to lack of interest and deficient education,
but in a greater measure also to the geographical
peculiarities of the country. We cannot expect,
therefore, to be much more fortunate in the votings
on federal laws. It is quite conceivable that the
most important laws may fail owing to the indifter-
ence of the majority and the opposition of a weak
minority. We ought, therefore, to consider carefully
whether a well-arranged veto would not be preferable
to a referendum."

The organisation of the veto as proposed by M.
Anderwert was very simple. A certain interval was
to be fixed during which the operation of every
new law should be suspended, in order to enable its
opponents to place their negative votes in the urns
provided in the chancery of each commune. If, at
the end of the suspensory period, the votes, when
counted, proved that a majority of the registered
electors were opposed to the law, it should remain
a dead-letter. The veto, which had become merely